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ABSTRACT 



Dual enrollment programs allow high school students to 
enroll in college courses before high school graduation, giving them 
firsthand exposure to the requirements of college -level work and allowing 
them to gain high school and college credit simultaneously. The role of dual 
enrollments in easing the transition between high school and postsecondary 
education was explored through a review of dual enrollment programs across 
the United States. Particular attention was paid to New York City's College 
Now program and Wisconsin's Youth Options program. College Now allows seniors 
from select New York City high schools to take up to six credits of 
college-level courses per semester at their high school. Whereas College Now 
focuses on academic subjects and preparing students for college- level work, 
Youth Options focuses on providing young people with expanded curricular 
choice, particularly in vocational subjects. Compared with other City 
University of New York freshman, College Now graduates earned more college 
credit than and were more likely to graduate from college on time. Youth 
Options was found to have had a discernible impact in providing a wide array 
of curricular options to high school students, particularly in rural schools. 
It was concluded that both delivery models have the potential to improve 
preparation for college. (Contains 37 references.) (MN) 
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Introduction 

Research demonstrates clear economic benefits from continuing 
education beyond high school (NCES, 2001). Earning an associate or particularly 
a bachelor’s degree has large economic returns (Grubb, 1999). As one policy 
organization concisely put it in terms that young people can understand: “More 
ed, more bread” (Kleiman, 2001). And today’s youth do understand. Thus college 
aspirations have risen dramatically in the last two decades (NCES, 2001). This 
rise in ambitions is not limited to upper income families (Schneider & Stevenson, 
1999); a majority of twelfth graders say that they “definitely” plan to earn a 
bachelor’s degree (NCES, 2001). 

However, far fewer young people graduate from postsecondary school 
than state that they intend to do so. Almost two-thirds of high school graduates 
enter postsecondary schools immediately after high school (NCES, 2001). Yet of 
those who entered postsecondary education for the first time in the 1995-1996 
school year, 37 percent had left two years later without having earned a degree 
or certificate. In 2000, 66 percent of high school graduates aged 25 to 29 had 
completed some college but only 33 percent of graduates held a bachelor’s 
degree (NCES, 2001). 

Thus the transition from high school to college is an unsuccessful one for 
many. This slippage results from a variety of causes. Students may be unsure of 
how to apply for college or how to pay for it; they could be academically 
unprepared for higher education; or they may face what can be a frustrating task 
of balancing school and work while searching for a course of study that will place 
them in a meaningful career path. One longitudinal and in-depth study of 
American youth summarizes the problem by finding that most high school 
students now “have high ambitions but no clear life plans for reaching them” 
(Schneider & Stevenson, 1999). This issue has recently been given new 
attention by organizations and groups such as the American Youth Policy Forum 
(2000) and the National Commission on the High School Senior Year (2001), 
both of which issued reports that call for, among other things, a re-thinking of 
how students move from secondary to postsecondary education. 
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What should policymakers’ focus be in improving this transition for young 
Americans? Research does give some direction. Through analysis of the High 
School & Beyond national longitudinal data set, Adelman (1999) found that the 
strongest predictor of bachelor’s degree completion was the intensity and quality 
of students’ high school curriculum. The efforts of the last few years towards 
raising academic standards have included requiring the completion of more 
rigorous coursework for graduation, as well as defining the levels of academic 
content students should be learning from that coursework. And there has been 
progress. In 1982, only 14 percent of high school students took the minimum 
coursework recommended by the 1983 Nation At Risk report, which is four years 
of English and three each of science, math, and social studies. In 1994, 51 
percent of students did so (Jennings & Rentner, 1998). Enrollments in advanced 
math, science, and AP classes are higher than they were a decade ago (ibid.). 

Thus, while there is still a great deal of progress to be made, more high 
school graduates are better prepared for further education than previously. Many 
believe that a continuation of the standards movement, supported by increased 
teacher training, will bring about further improvement (Jennings & Rentner, 
1998). Yet even with an upgraded high school curriculum, school district 
requirements for graduation still often fall short of those for college entry and 
success (The Education Trust, 1999). The National Commission on the High 
School Senior Year (2001) reported that only ten states have aligned their high 
school graduation and college admissions requirements in English, and only two 
have done so in math. That report also gives examples of how high school exit 
and college entrance examinations often use different formats and emphasize 
different content (ibid.). 

Some analysts argue that the open door policy at community colleges, 
and even at many four-year schools, gives confusing signals to high school 
students. According to Rosenbaum (1998), students correctly perceive that they 
can attend college somewhere, even though they may not completely understand 
that they may have to take remedial courses before they can actually start 
college-level studies. But while a student’s record in high school does little to 
influence his or her ability to attend some college, that record is strongly related 
to success once the student is in college. Thus one problem is that students fail 
to understand what will be expected of them in postsecondary education. 

What many argue is needed is much stronger communication and 
collaboration between secondary and postsecondary systems (Orr, 1998; 1999); 
communication that will help students understand what they need to know and be 
able to do to achieve the ambitions that so many have. In many cases, this may 
motivate students to take their studies more seriously. Our education system 
currently creates a significant break between high school and college. But as 
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some postsecondary education becomes increasingly necessary to gain access 
to most reasonably well-paid jobs, this sharp division is becoming more 
problematic. One solution to this problem involves creating a so-called K-14 
system, that shifts this divide back two years. More ambitious proposals call for a 
smooth transition all the way from pre-kindergarten through college - a “P-16 
movement” (Kleiman, 2001). 

While interest in links between high school and a broad range of colleges 
has grown in recent years, efforts are building on some pre-existing relationships. 
We will briefly review two of those relationships — the coordination of high school 
exit and college entry standards, and Tech Prep. The bulk of this paper will then 
be devoted to a discussion of one rapidly growing and promising initiative, dual 
enrollment. 

Coordinating High School Exit and College Entry Standards 

As noted above, the high school standards movement has had some 
success in bringing about a more challenging high school curriculum and higher- 
level graduation requirements. Yet, as a recent report on the relationship 
between high school graduation and college entrance asked: “will the students 
who meet the state’s new requirements for high school graduation be prepared to 
enter college without remediation, should they choose to do so?” (The Education 
Trust, 1999, p.3). 

One state in particular has moved towards this goal. Over the past few 
years, New York State has made the once-optional Regents examinations 
mandatory for a high school diploma. At the same time, the City University of 
New York (CUNY) system was engaged in a self-evaluation, one result of which 
was the ending of remediation courses at all of its four-year colleges. According 
to an analysis of these events by Kleiman (2001 ), the CUNY Vice Chancellor saw 
the potential for coordination between the new tougher policies of the state and 
of CUNY. An outside assessment of the Regents was conducted and it was 
determined that a score of 75 on either the math or English exams would exempt 
any entering CUNY student from taking remedial classes. As Kleiman (2001) 
states, “New York City is among the few places making college readiness the 
benchmark for high school graduation” (p.12). This initiative allows students to 
actually take fewer tests, while understanding better what is expected of them for 
college-level work. 

Similar, though not as far-reaching efforts can be found elsewhere. Some 
colleges are now reporting applicants’ scores on placement examinations to their 
high schools. Orr (1999) found evidence of this in her research at four community 
colleges, and notes that the high school teachers were surprised to learn how 
poorly their students had performed on the tests. The National Commission on 
the High School Senior Year (2001) recommends that college placement 
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examinations be given to high school students as early as the 10 th grade, to help 
students and their parents (and, we would add, their teachers) begin to gauge 
their readiness for college-level work. 

Tech Prep 

Tech Prep is frequently mentioned as a program that is making some 
progress in formalizing articulation between secondary and postsecondary 
education (c.f. Orr, 1998; 1999; Bailey & Morest, 1998). Originally conceived in 
the early 1980s by Dale Parnell (1985) with the goal of improving the transition 
between high schools and community colleges, Tech Prep offers students 
planned career pathways that link high school classes to advanced technical 
education at the colleges. These programs usually begin during the last two 
years of high school and continue into the first two years of college. 

Tech Prep began receiving federal funding in 1990 and has grown 
considerably. At the local level, Tech Prep is organized by consortia of 
businesses and secondary and postsecondary educational institutions, and 
according to a 1993 survey carried out by Mathematica Policy Research, 69 
percent of all school districts reported membership in a consortium (Silverberg, 
Hulsey, & Hershey, 1997). The number of community college and postsecondary 
school consortia members has grown considerably during the mid-1990s (ibid.). 
However, while a 1995 survey found that Tech Prep is potentially available to 88 
percent of secondary school students, only 8.4 percent (740,000) were actually 
participating in these programs (ibid.). 

A longitudinal study of thousands of Tech Prep and non-Tech Prep 
participants is currently underway (see Bragg, 2001). Researchers engaged in 
this study have identified different models of Tech Prep and are tracking the two 
groups of subjects. Findings so far are that at least 65 percent of Tech Prep 
participants enrolled in some form of postsecondary education within one to three 
years of high school graduation, a figure comparable to national data. Findings 
on persistence in postsecondary education are not yet available. 

A great deal of attention has been paid to Tech Prep in the literature, 
because of its promise in strengthening collaboration between secondary and 
postsecondary schools. However, the initiative is hampered because it is often 
perceived as a high school vocational program, while the emphasis of secondary 
education is increasingly on academics. Bragg (2001) found that Tech Prep 
students often are not aware that the courses taken in high school generate 
college credit, and Hershey et al. (1998) found widespread implementation of a 
model that targeted vocational students and was not recognized by them as a 
course of study leading to postsecondary education. It seems that Tech Prep’s 
goal of creating sequences of linked high school and community college 
coursework has proven challenging. In our own research at community colleges, 
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